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to a servant of hers over from the Netherlands, who was ex-
plaining the position of affairs there, 'I know more than thou
doest'; and poured forth her own comment and prophecy. And
when he ventured a remark on French affairs, she interrupted
again: "Tush, Brown! do not I know?'

The plot worked, for in February 1593 Essex was admitted
to the Council. Impulsively he became a new man, clean forsak-
ing 'all his former youthful tricks', and carrying himself * with
very honourable gravity'. He even resolved to set about paying
his debts: * which', wrote his man of business, cin all likelihood
he will perform.* But the man of business no doubt calculated,
not on the mood of the penitent-stool, but on the perquisites of
power, the New Year's gifts, etc., with which folk retained the
favour of the omnipotent, and the sums they quite blatantly
paid for appointments in the Queen's service. The cdomesticai
greatness' of Essex in fact was something in the nature of a vast
financial speculation. Recklessly extravagant and improvident,
his wide-flung intelligence system and his ever-growing house-
hold involved expenditure far beyond the most generous pro-
vision that Elizabeth could afford to make for him. Solvency
depended on perquisites, and perquisites on his ability to secure
from the Queen favour and place for his suitors. Thus material
reasons reinforced his temperamental urge to monopolize
power. Elizabeth's house had many mansions: he wished to
occupy them all. Early and late, his chamber was full of suitors
and sycophants, and the tips which they gave to his servants,
from doorkeepers to secretaries, dropped as the gentle rain
from heaven on an expectant household.

Verily, Bacon, too-, looked for his reward. But just as a post -
the Attorney-Generalship - promised to fall vacant, he offended
the Queen. This was over the money bill in parliament. Instead
of a double grant as in 15 89, the Commons in 15 9 3, on the ques-
tionable intervention of the Upper House, were persuaded to
give three subsidies; but they were taken aback at the demand,
and many, with Bacon as their most influential voice, resisted
the proposal to collect the tax in four years, suggesting six in-
stead. The burden would be impossible, said Bacon. 'The